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THE NEW YORK COUNTY SYSTEM* 

H. S. GILBEETSON 
Executive Secretary, The National Short Ballot Organization 

County government in New York, as in every other State, is 
more or less of a mystery to the average citizen. It is question- 
able whether, outside of the district attorney, and possibly the 
sheriff, very many people have any clear notion of the duties of 
any of the county officers. The activities of the counties are 
largely invisible and such as to attract very little interest or 
attention. On the other hand, counties use up a great deal of 
hard earned money and county officers loom up large on the 
political horizon at the general election. 

For this prevailing ignorance, the nature of the county itself is 
largely to blame. It is an anomaly, and its anomalous character 
is due to the perpetuation of an historical institution through the 
manifold changes of the last two centuries. The county assumed 
a logical and practical form in its beginnings in the seventeenth 
century. In later times as the State developed, the interests of 
the people became diversified and they distributed themselves in 
some sections sparsely like the people of the southern States and 
sometimes into compact communities, as, for instance, in Onon- 
daga, Monroe and Broome Counties. The form of local govern- 
ment which was made to fit the Hudson settlements was extended 
westward. 

During the lapse of time since the earliest settlements, there 
have been no efforts to alter the fundamental form of the county 
to meet the modern conditions, except to provide for the popular 
election of officers which were formerly appointive. It is not 
strange, therefore, that the existing system of local government 

1 In many particulars this article is not applicable to the counties comprising 
greater New York. 
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should exhibit numerous duplications of functions and conflicts 
of authority, especially in those localities where the county has 
been eclipsed by the more modern organizations of the cities 
within its territory. 

THE COUNTY AS A STATE AGENCY 

In order to arrive at a clear conception of a New York county, 
it is necessary in the first instance, to think in terms of state 
government. The State of New York covers an area of 49,170 
square miles. Its various sections have a great variety of interests 
industrial and social. Population in these sections is grouped in 
an infinite variety of combinations. But there is a fundamental 
unity underlying all the differences, common standards of living, 
ideals of conduct, and of property, civil and personal rights. The 
people have arrived and continuously arrive at new agreements 
which can be expressed in general laws of uniform operation on 
these matters affecting the common interests of the whole State. 

In these circumstances, the logical thing to have been done in 
the start would have been to establish a centralized administration 
operating uniformly throughout the State, to enforce the provisions 
of these statutes. But the people of New York have not chosen 
to be logical in this matter. They have become accustomed, 
through long usage, to administering state laws through the 
agency of officers selected locally, resident in the locality and 
subjected only to a minor degree to state supervision. 

Gradually, as the policy of state regulation has been extended, 
new duties have been put upon these local officers, or more local 
offices have been created to correspond to the new state activities. 
The duties of these officers are set forth in an imposing array of 
statutes. These of course, cover the whole subject indicated by 
their several titles and are directed partly to private citizens, 
partly to state officers and partly to county and local officers. 
In their application to officers, they are virtually codes of admin- 
istrative procedure setting forth in minutest detail their various 
official duties, how they must be performed, the compensation 
for performance (in some cases) and the penalties for non-per- 
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formance. The specific office is designated in practically all 
cases and little or no discretion is left to the central executive 
authority to designate one officer to act in the place of another. 
No officer may find his duties set forth in any one law, but must 
consult from three to fifteen or twenty. Thus, the county treas- 
urer finds most of his duties set forth in the tax law, but not all, 
for much of his work is outlined in the military law, the liquor tax 
law and the general municipal law. The county clerk is respon- 
sible for performing duties under the following: the penal, bank- 
ing, lien, executive, tax, fish, forest and game, prison, liquor tax, 
domestic relations, partnership, public officers, general business, 
judiciary, real property, legislative, town, decedent estate, and 
county laws. The poor law contains the code for the county 
superintendents of the poor, the highway law for county superin- 
tendents of highways; the sheriff's duties are set forth in great 
part in the code of civil procedure. 

THE CONSTITUTION OP THE COUNTY 

But the county has an identity apart from its officers. It 
receives recognition in the constitution for a variety of purposes, 
such as the location of assembly districts. The constitution 
confers powers upon boards of county supervisors; it authorizes 
the legislature to confer upon these boards powers of local legis- 
lation and administration beyond what they possessed under the 
previous constitutions; it prescribes the methods of selecting the 
principal county officers. 

What, however, might be termed the charter of the county is 
the county law, a general statute applicable as to most of its provi- 
sions, throughout the State, except as superseded by special act 
and (in case of the counties comprising New York) by the state 
constitution itself. 

Just as the state constitution assumes the existence of the 
counties, so the county law assumes the existence of towns, 
villages and cities. The constituent parts of the county are, in 
fact, these various units of local self-government, The town, 
however, is a geographical division of the otherwise unincorporated 
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territory within the county, whereas cities and villages are com- 
munities whose boundaries are determined in practice by the 
presence of urban communities which have been set apart for 
special local purposes and with special powers, in an area which 
was originally rural and hence capable of more or less arbitrary 
division. 

From one point of view, the county may be described as the 
aggregation of the towns within certain territorial limits, the 
term "town" in this connection including villages and wards of 
cities which are the units of representation in the county board 
from the urban territory, The functions of towns are set forth 
in the town law. 

It may be said then that the county has this two-fold character: 

1. A geographical division of the State with which certain 
virtually state officials, like the district attorney, sheriff and coroner 
are identified by residence and jurisdiction. 

2. A federation of units of local government for the admin- 
istering of certain common concerns. 

THE COUNTY AS A FINANCIAL AGENCY 

The double nature of the county is best illustrated by reference 
to its financial functions. 

To begin with, the State has not only given the people of the 
county the privilege of administering the general laws in their own 
way, but, quite consistently, has imposed upon the county the 
duty of financing this activity. And so there has been created 
within the county a group of officers, representing the various 
local divisions, who serve collectively as a financial agency for 
the purpose of supplying the "wherewithal" to the quasi-state 
officers (sheriff, district attorney, etc.), referred to above. This 
group of strictly local officers constitutes the board of supervisors. 
Individually its members are the executive officers of the respec- 
tive towns. 

But the State not only requires its subdivisions to raise money 
for the administration of state laws, within their several limits, 
and for its proportion of the general state expenses, but it makes 
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the county board a local revenue agent in one important respect : 
the equalization of assessments, as between towns. The actual 
direct assessment upon individuals (including the review), and 
the collection of taxes is a town function. 

Upon this financial foundation, the county carries on the 
typical activities of similar units in other States. The county is, 
for example, a unit of judicial administration, and as such marks 
the sphere of the county court, the surrogate, the sheriff, the 
district attorney and the county clerk (in so far as this officer is 
an attache of the court). It is a unit of police administration for 
the purposes of the sheriff's and coroner's offices. It is a recording 
agency for a large variety of documents required to be filed and 
issued under a variety of state laws. It is a local agency for 
indigent aid. It is the unit of administration for the election law. 

CENTRAL EXECUTIVE CONTROL OVER COUNTY OFFICERS 

Control over the county officers and the enforcement of the 
statutes at their hands is accomplished in several ways. (The 
judiciary, is an integral state system and is to be considered apart 
from the other divisions of administration) . 

The starting point in state control is the statutory power of 
the state administration to demand reports from its local agents. 
Thus, the county treasurer reports concerning the state of school 
funds to the commissioner of education, concerning militia funds 
to the adjutant-general, concerning revenues from liquor licenses 
to the state excise commission. As to the condition of general 
state funds, he reports directly to the comptroller and the state 
treasurer. Superintendents of the poor report to the state 
charities commission; county clerks to the superintendent of 
banks, the insurance commissioner and the comptroller. When- 
ever the governor advises the attorney-general that he has reason 
to doubt whether the law relating to crimes against the elective 
franchise is being enforced, the attorney-general must require 
from the district attorney a report of all complaints and prosecu- 
tions in his county during the year past, under article 74 of the 
penal law. 
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What these reports shall contain and into just what form they 
shall be cast is determined principally by the central state officers 
themselves. If the local officer fails to make them, the executive 
may secure compliance with his orders with the aid of the courts 
and the district attorney. 

In a more effective way, the governor, upon a report from the 
commissioner of health, may compel the district attorney to take 
the necessary steps to abate nuisances; the district attorney, upon 
notice of the prison commission, is obliged to make certain inves- 
tigations into the conditions of prisons; the commissioner of 
agriculture may call upon the sheriff to execute the provisions 
of any order or regulation which he may make. The state 
treasurer may enforce the payment of state moneys by the county 
treasurer. 

Possible removal by the governor is a more or less powerful 
incentive to obedience to the executive orders in the case of the 
sheriff, the district attorney, county superintendent of the poor, 
county treasurers, county clerks, and coroners. But supervisors 
(being, individually, town officers), are not removable in this way. 
This power of removal is of constitutional origin in the case of 
all the officers mentioned, except the treasurers and superintend- 
ents of the poor, and no restriction is put upon it except that the 
officer must be given a copy of the charges and an opportunity 
for a hearing. 

The comptroller (of the State) appears to have very large actual 
powers of inquisition when he wishes to exercise them. When 
Martin H. Glynn held this office he investigated five counties, 
and had entered the sixth when he was "called off" by the legis- 
lature, which happened to be in control of the opposing party. 
In 1911, however, an act was passed providing for a bureau of 
municipal accounts, and attaching the same to the comptroller's 
office. This new bureau was given power to prescribe a uniform 
system of accounts in the civil divisions of the State; but so far 
its activities have been feeble. 

Special forms of control are employed in the case of the sheriff 
and of officers handling funds, on account of the great and tangi- 
ble responsibilities attaching thereto. They are subject to both 
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civil and criminal actions. All of them are required togive sureties 
as one of the conditions of entering upon their official duties. In 
the case of the non-payment of funds due the State, or if the sheriff 
is guilty of trespass, the officer's sureties are liable. These officers 
are of course, subject to the criminal law in cases of embezzlement, 
and the sheriff commits a crime if he aids or permits prisoners to 
escape. The county clerk commits a misdemeanor if he neglects 
to make transcripts or delays to make a search or refuses to make 
a statement required by law. 

In the case of the activities of superintendents of the poor and 
the county superintendent of highways, state control seems to 
be much more direct and continuous. The state board of charities 
not only requires reports, but makes frequent inspections, without 
notice. State control over highways is strengthened by the fact 
that the state highway commission is not rigidly restricted by 
statute but is given large discretionary power. It must approve 
plans for state and county highways and may remove the county 
superintendent upon written charges. 

The educational system enters into the county organization 
only in a financial way — it is the duty of the county treasurer to 
pay out school funds on the certificate of the commissioner of 
education. The labor department and the public service commis- 
sions operate in entirely independent units. 

INTERNAL CONTROL OP COUNTY GOVERNMENT 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the State is concerned 
with the enforcement of its own statutes to the extent that 
the individual local officers render a certain minimum service. 
The efficiency of the service beyond this point is mostly the con- 
cern of the people of the county. The cost of service may be con- 
trolled by the people of the county, through their board of super- 
visors, but this privilege is restricted in actual practice in many 
cases by special mandatory legislation, which fastens certain 
charges upon the county, as for example, when the constitution 
makes it the duty of the legislature to fix the salaries of the county 
judge and the surrogate, and when the county law limits the 
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board of supervisors in fixing the salaries of the elective county 
officers to those cases which are not otherwise dealt with by state 
law. 

a. Financial control 

Within this somewhat restricted sphere, the board of super- 
visors may do much to determine the efficiency and the cost of 
the county administration. It can hamper officials by too rigid 
economy or it can spend, with little or no investigation, large 
sums of money for equipping and maintaining the county offices. 

In those counties in which the people have elected to establish 
the office of county comptroller, the authority of the board of 
supervisors is limited to the extent that no claim not approved by 
the county comptroller may be passed by them without a two- 
thirds vote. The county comptroller also keeps an account with 
each of the other county officers, thus acting as the financial 
agent of the board of supervisors. 

b. Administrative, other then Unancial, control 

Beyond the Unfits of its financial functions, the board of super- 
visors may be said to have practically no control over the other 
principal county officers. It can only indirectly control appoint- 
ments of subordinates, inasmuch as every elective officer makes 
the selection of his own subordinates, subject to the civil service 
law (which is operative in seventeen counties), and to the provi- 
sion noted above as to the numbers, grades and compensation of 
assistants, etc. The power of removal, as has been noted, is not a 
county but a state function and resides in the governor. But 
the board may do the following things: 

1. Have custody of the corporate property of the county. 

2. Divide any commissioner-district which contains more 
than 200 school districts. 

3. Make one or more jury districts and regulations in respect 
to the holding of terms of courts. 
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c. Judicial control 

A certain degree of local official control is exercised in certain 
specific instances by the county court. Sometimes this is expressed 
in minor and temporary appointments. 

d. Electoral control 

The whole system of local control of course is based upon pop- 
ular election. The supervisors, district attorney, sheriff, county 
judge, surrogate, county clerk, treasurer, registers and coroners, 
are all elective under the constitution, and superintendents of 
the poor and county comptroller by statute (act III, sec. 26 and 
art. X, sec. 1) but no provision is made for popular recall. 2 

It is conceivable that the voters of a county might exercise also 
an indirect electoral influence in county affairs through their 
voice in the selection of a governor and other state officers. 

THE COUNTY AS A LOCAL GOVEBNMENT AGENCY 

The foregoing description of the county, however, lacks one 
viewpoint to make it complete: The county is not an agency 
merely for administering the will of the State, and the func- 
tions of the county are not strictly limited to controlling the 
means of local administration. At the instance of the electors or 
on the initiative of the board of supervisors, the county may take 
on certain new functions, in which case it is an agency of local 
self-government. 

Foremost among such functions is the repair and construction 
of highways, and for this purpose the county may raise by taxation 
a sum of money limited by law. The board of supervisors may 
raise money or may provide for a county laboratory, or a county 
hospital for the treatment of tubercular patients. 

These powers, though local in nature, are subject in actual 
exercise to a detailed administrative procedure. In the matter 
of highways, for example, the resident taxpayers may petition for 
their construction. The board of supervisors may then decide 

2 The sheriff is ineligible for a second consecutive term. 
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to take action. But at this point the State steps in and imposes a 
very elaborate administrative procedure for the carrying out of the 
local purpose. The situation is similar with respect to the estab- 
lishment of a hospital — if the county decides to erect one, it 
must do it precisely the way that the state law requires. 

The county not only has no general, inherent, or residual powers 
of local government, but it is more rigidly restricted than the 
cities. It is a corporation of narrowly enumerated powers — 
which are, almost without reservation, of an administrative 
rather than a legislative nature. 

CRITICISMS OF NEW YORK COUNTY SYSTEM 

I. Relation to central government 

From the foregoing description of the county and its functions, 
it would seem that the policy of the State so far as its local subdi- 
visions are concerned, is to maintain an establishment which 
will be capable of securing the minimum performance of the duties 
set forth in its statutes. The policy probably arises not so much 
in positive design as in negative neglect. The statute law applic- 
able to county officers is mainly concerned with the rights of 
individuals. To individuals the State furnishes adequate means 
of protection for property and person by affording remedies in the 
courts, as when a taxpayer has a right of action against any 
county officer for an unlawful act. He may sue the sheriff. 
The county clerk is liable to a heavy fine for a failure to keep on 
hand a supply of marriage licenses, etc. But the State affords 
little protection against the county clerk or the sheriff for offenses 
to the whole people, except in cases where an actual crime has 
been committed or the office has been subject to the grossest sort 
of mismanagement. It does not concern itself if the county clerk 
or the sheriff make representations with the object of securing a 
needless amount of help in their offices, or waste the funds of the 
county for useless supplies. With the people of the county rests 
the responsibility of self-protection, against this class of wrongs. 

This policy has been consistently carried out in constructing the 
machinery of state control. In the first place, there is no consistent 
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subordination of county officers which will insure their complete 
responsibility for the whole range of their functions. No elective 
county officer with the exception of the superintendent of the 
poor can look to any one state official or board as his superior. 
The county treasurer, for example, is amenable to at least eight 
state officers and boards — the governor, the state treasurer, the 
comptroller, attorney-general, adjutant-general, commissioner 
of excise, state board of tax commissioners, and the commissioner 
of education. A similar division of responsibility exists in the 
case of the county clerk. The state administration is a system of 
independent units in which the supposedly superior officers have, 
in the last analysis, the same general method of control as a private 
citizen: the right to secure in the courts the performance of a 
ministerial duty. 

As previously pointed out, the basis for the exercise of this right 
by state officers is the power which is conferred upon them to 
secure reports from the county officers. The reports, however, 
are apparently not supplemented by any system of continuous 
first hand inspection except in the case of the state board of 
chartities and the state highway commission. Whether or not 
the form of the reports is such as in themselves to give adequate 
information would have to be determined by somewhat detailed 
investigation. 

Removal by the governor would seem to be a powerful remedy 
even in its potential influences. But this constitutional power is 
unsupported by any adequate means whereby the facts warranting 
removal may reach the governor's attention. 

II. Defects of local organization 

In putting its county policy into effect, the State has used more 
logic than science, in that it has laid down a uniform system of 
government for all of its subdivisions, regardless of the distribution 
of the people into rural or urban communities. It is true that the 
county law permits, a considerable expansion of the organization. 
Thus the offices of county judge and surrogate may be separated; 
the county clerk may divide his duties with the register; the num- 
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ber of coroners and superintendents of the poor may be increased 
to as high as four; the establishment of the office of county 
comptroller is optional. But these variations correspond to 
quantitative rather than qualitative differences between commun- 
ities. 

A serious fault of county government is the long ballot system 
fastened upon the counties by constitution and statute. Inas- 
much as each of the county officers is separately elected, it is 
impossible to secure proper subordination to the central adminis- 
trative body which is, in theory, the board of supervisors. When 
such independent officers work at cross purposes, a situation is 
•created in which the highest efficiency is impossible. 

In more densely populated communities the long ballot evil 
with its accompanying division of responsibility, is much more 
serious than in the rural sections. County officers in the munici- 
palities are overshadowed by the more conspicuous and interesting 
city positions; and when many officers are elected on the same 
ballot it is usually the county offices which escape the scrutiny of 
the citizen. The reason for this is that, with the possible exception 
of the district attorney, the duties of the county officers are of an 
uninteresting routine nature, which are almost entirely hidden 
from public view. They have nothing whatever to do with the 
shaping of public policies, nor any discretion in executing them. 

Although in theory the board of supervisors is in control of 
distinctly county affairs, subject of course, to the control exer- 
cised by state officers, the board is so composed that it cannot 
in fact exercise that measure of authority which is necessary to 
secure efficiency. In the first place, it is usually too large a 
body. A given citizen is rarely acquainted, either personally or 
by reputation, with more than one of the members, so that at 
best he can make himself felt upon a small fraction of the board. 

Secondly, the supervisors are not in constant session, and hence 
cannot be in continous touch with what is going on in the county 
offices. They are not elected primarily to serve the county, but 
rather as the executive officers in their several townships. Their 
service for the county is purely secondary. In fact, the people 
of the county, as such, have no representation whatsoever in the 
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control of distinctly county affairs. There is every incentive for 
every member of the board of supervisors to serve his district at 
the expense of the whole county. Such a system cannot fail to 
block progress, for the energy which should be spent in forward 
motion is bound to be lost in lateral friction. The township- 
county system is open to precisely the same objection as the ward 
plan in cities; log-rolling or the playing off of the interests of the 
parts against the interests of the whole. It is doubtless largely 
owing to these facts that boards of supervisors, though given 
power to regulate county affairs in an efficient, and even scientific 
manner, have invariably failed to live up to their opportunities. 
The form of county government precludes the development of a 
"county spirit" which is essential to the improvement of political 
methods. 

But not only is the county without a proper regulative body, 
but it lacks anything having the least semblance to an executive 
head. The board of supervisors has no representative compe- 
tent to keep it apprised of the needs and activities of the various 
county offices, nor any channel through which to communicate 
or enforce its orders to these offices. It can deal direct, of course, 
during the brief period of its sessions, but between sessions every 
county officer is free to go his own gait. 

THE RECONSTRUCTION OP NEW YORK COUNTY GOVERNMENT 

In undertaking a thorough-going reconstruction of county 
government in New York State, these constitutional restrictions 
must be observed: 

1. The legislature may not pass any local or private bill provid- 
ing for the election of boards of supervisors (see art. Ill, sec. 18). 

2. Boards of supervisors must be elective, but the composition 
of these bodies, the manner of their election and their terms of 
office may be provided by law (art. Ill, sec. 26). 

3. The legislature is authorized to confer powers of local legis- 
lation and administration upon the boards of supervisors (art. 
Ill, sec. 27). 

4. County judges and surrogates are elective officers and theh 
salaries are to be fixed by law (art. VI, sees. 14 and 15). 
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5. Sheriffs, county clerks, registers and district attorneys are 
elective officers (art. X, sees. 1 and 2). 

The constitution contains no provision which would prevent 
the selection of coroners, superintendents of the poor, county 
treasurers and other county officers by appointment, nor, indeed, 
does it mention these officers specifically in any connection. It 
also does not require that the county board of supervisors be 
elected from the separate towns. 

The reorganization of counties, however, must take into consid- 
eration more factors than are represented in the constitution: 

1. The township system has become more or less crystallized, 
and it would be hard to overthrow, even if such a course were 
desirable. 

2. A thorough reorganization of the system of state control 
would involve a more or less complete reconstruction of the state 
government and should not be undertaken without elaborate 
investigation. 

3. The reorganization of the counties should not be made 
general and mandatory at this time, because most of them are 
not sufficiently conscious of the need of change. 

From these considerations, it is evident that, whatever changes 
are attempted, they must in some way or another, be instituted 
by local initiative. Two devices suggest themselves: 

1. A county charter on the style of the California "home rule" 
method, and 

2. An optional county law which may be adopted by local 
referendum. 

The California method involves the election of a board of free- 
holders which has power to frame a charter, covering the organi- 
zation of the county government but not conferring any new powers 
upon it. By the terms of the constitution, all county officers 
except supervisors and superior judges may be made appointive. 
Upon completion, the charter is submitted to the voters for rati- 
fication. 

This method, from the New York standpoint, is open to several 
objections: In a State where the tendency in administration is 
towards centralization it would probably be undesirable to have 
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too much diversity in the forms of county government. A 
second difficulty is that the counties, unlike those of California, 
have not the advantage of the experience of the cities in the fram- 
ing of charters, and it is questionable whether sufficient popular 
interest and experience in county affairs could be brought to bear 
in most of the counties to insure the making of a good charter. 
Lastly, the adoption of the Calif ornia method would probably call 
for constitutional amendment. 

The second suggestion for an optional form of county govern- 
ment to be incorporated in the present county law and to be 
adopted by local referendum, is quite feasible. This principle is 
in fact recognized in the county law itself, wherein it makes pro- 
vision for submitting to the people the question of establishing 
the office of county comptroller. Such an arrangement would 
enable any county so disposed, to set aside the present form 
of government without in any way affecting the interests of other 
counties or threatening the unity of the state system. The laws of 
Illinois and New Jersey give such an option to counties and a 
constitutional amendment is contemplated in Ohio, which will 
permit the legislature of that State to provide optional forms. 

Granting the practicability of this procedure and having in 
mind the before-mentioned constitutional limitations, what might 
be suggested as a readily attainable ideal in the way of county 
reorganization? 

A SPECIFIC PLAN OF REORGANIZATION 

To begin with, it is of utmost importance so to revise the general 
plan of county government that popular control will be able more 
effectively to make itself felt upon the various county officers. 
The simplest way to do this is to concentrate public attention on a 
fewer number of elective officers. None but the most important 
should remain on the ballot, and these should be given sufficient 
power so that they may be held responsible for results. 

This means, in the first place, a complete reconstruction of the 
board of supervisors. It is practically impossible to secure the 
highest efficiency and accountability to the people of the county, 
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when, as in Westchester County, there are thirty-eight members of 
this board, all chosen from localities and none of them identified 
with the county as a whole. This object can be accomplished in 
the following way : 

1. Limit the individual supervisors to their town functions and 
allow them only such compensation as is now paid out of the 
treasury of the various towns. 

2. Substitute for the present board of supervisors a board of 
either three or five members elected at large, according to the 
total population or assessed valuations of the county, the terms of 
the members to expire in rotation in such a way that after the first 
election not more than two supervisors shall be chosen at any one 
time. The salaries of the individual members should not exceed 
the compensation now allowed by law for attending meetings of 
the board. For the purpose of avoiding any possible conflict 
with the constitution, this body may still be called the board of 
supervisors, but its members may be designated "supervisors-at- 
large. " 

Having constituted this board, it will be possible under the con- 
stitution to realize some of the advantages of the short ballot. 
This can be accomplished by putting under the control of the 
board certain officers whose present functions are financially 
important but whose duties are not of a sufficiently interesting 
nature to attract the attention of the voters. These officers are 
the county superintendents of the poor, the county treasurer, 
and the county comptroller (where such an office exists.) None 
of these is concerned with the framing of county policies, and even 
now they are in theory and financially subordinate to the board of 
supervisors, with the possible exception of the coroners. As for 
the coroner, pending the time when the obsolete office shall be 
abolished and his necessary functions otherwise assigned, this 
officer should also be appointed by the district attorney. 

No good purpose is served by keeping these officers on the elec- 
tive list. On the contrary, they clutter the ballots at the general 
election, create fictitious issues and make voting difficult for the 
busy citizen. There is abundant positive reason, on the other 
hand, for their appointment. Such a method of selection would, 
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so far as the constitution now permits, unify the administrative 
responsibility within the county in the board of supervisors. 

Such, in general, is the method now in operation in many of the 
states where the ' ' commissioner ' ' system is in operation. Several 
counties in New Jersey, including the two largest (Hudson and 
Essex) employ it. The success of commission government in 
American cities demonstrates its advantages. 

The next step in reorganization would be to provide a perma- 
nent county executive under the control of the board of super- 
visors. He should have power to appoint, or at least to nominate, 
all the other appointive county officers except possibly the treas- 
urer and county comptroller. He should investigate not only 
the appointive offices, but also those of the sheriff, district 
attorney and county clerk. He should make up the budget and 
in smaller counties should serve either in person or by deputy as 
the county purchasing agent. He should be a well paid official 
and the board of supervisors should be permitted to select a per- 
son not a resident of the county, at the time of his appointment. 
His tenure should be at the pleasure of the board, but it might be 
desirable if he were to be made removable by the Governor, as are 
other county officers. 

Such an organization would duplicate in the county the type 
of government which is in use in every business corporation, in 
which the policies of the organization are determined upon by a 
board of directors and the details of operation carried out under 
the direction of a general manager. School departments in cities 
in which the city superintendent serves as the executive agent of 
the popularly elected board are similarly organized. Several 
American cities also are operating under the "city manager" 
plan, identical to this in every essential. In New Jersey Counties 
of the first class, which includes Hudson and Essex, there is an 
elective officer known as the county supervisor, who serves as the 
executive of the board of chosen freeholders, though with much 
greater independence than under the plan which the present writer 
contemplates. Some such plan must be adopted in the New York 
counties if they are to have a responsible, competent headship. 

The small county board operating under a competent "county 
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manager" would, it is believed, lay the foundation for a really 
efficient county government. The present system invites waste 
and inefficiency because it is so little subject to control from any 
source. But a board of supervisors small enough to be watched 
and armed with effective means of guarding the public interests, 
would feel its responsibility. Such a board would have every 
incentive to appoint capable subordinates and to put into effect 
modern methods of administration such as centralized and stand- 
ardized purchases of supplies, a scientific budget and cost and 
service records. The additional expense of the county manager's 
salary would be more than offset by the savings effected by cut- 
ting off the fees and mileage of the numerous members of the 
present county boards which are now paid from the county treas- 
ury. The results from more able management would be clear 
gain. 



